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THIS WEEK: 

Family History .. .. .. «> 
of a Shakespeare |. 
Notes on “ King ” 


$10, includi postage, two half-yearl 
views ae two cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. ad. 
a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) 
should be sent to the manager, at the above address. 


a Memorabilia. 


“(HARLOTTE Bronté, though born in 
England, was an Irish Protestant. She 
comes as well into the category of those who 
chose rather to remember that they were Pro- 
testants than that they were Irish’’: thus 
Mr. Maurice James Craig in ‘A Note on 
Charlotte Bronté’ in the current number of 
The Dublin Magazine. He goes on: ‘‘ But as 
I hope to show, her nationality gots its re- 
venge at the latter end.”” With an Irish 
father and a Cornish he 
suggests, mere perversity on her part to repre- 
herself as and Yorkshire. "alter 
her childhood ‘‘ Ireland never appears in her 
pages without the connotations of ridicule or 
of active venom,’’—but did she ever go out of 
her way to mention the Irish? Her father’s 
Irish curates (one of whom she married) fully 
account for the Irish curates in ‘Shirley,’ and 
how natural to find a Catholic Irishwoman ‘n 
Catholic Villette! Mr. Craig conscientiously 
shows, first, how one Irish curate in ‘ Shirley 
balances the other: ‘‘ Mr. Macarthey did as 
much credit to his country as Malone had done 
it discredit; he proved himself . . . decent, 
decorous, and conscientious,’’ and when Char- 
lotte, with her Irish husband, ‘‘ made her 
first visit to her own country,’’ she wrote: ‘‘I 
must say I like my new relations. My dear 
husband, too, appears in a new light in his 
own country.” 
Nevertheless we expect to go on thinking 
of Charlotte Bronté as a Yorkshirewoman. 


JOHNSON’S vision of the aeroplane (‘ Ras- 
selas,’ Chap, vi) is well-known, but we 
have not scen his idea of a submarine noticed 
anywhere. In the Rambler, 105, the wild 
projectors of novel schemes include a ‘‘ man 
of very great and philosophic aspect,’’ who 
tequired advice to be given of his intention to set 
out, a certain day, on a submarine voyage, and 
of his willingness to take in passengers for no more 


than double the price at which they might sail 
above water. His desire was granted, and he re- 
tired to a convenient stand, in expectation of filling 
his ship, and growing rich in a short time by the 
secrecy, safety and expedition of the passage. 

He does not, however, conceive of his inven- 
tion as, like the aeroplane in ‘ Rasselas,’ a 
means of ‘‘ irresistible violence.’ Chance has 
brought us from a reading of ‘The Galaxy,’ b 
Susan Ertz (an excellent story of 1929 which 
notes, now and then, new features of life from 
1862 onwards), the date of the first submarine. 
It was launched in 1889, being designed and 
built by Lieutenant Peral of Spain, and 
couldremain under water for three-quarters 
of an hour. It was one of the achievements 
of those small but highly-powered engines 
which have done so much to change civilisa- 
tion. The great inventor Diesel was lost at 
sea, but not, we have heard it said, before he 
had time to engineer the loss of much that the 
world now regrets. 


was ever a periodical more insidious than 
Scrutiny? Intrigued by the second part 
of the essay on ‘ Mansfield Park,’ we procured 
the number for October, 1941, and were well 
repaid and as much tantalized. On the first 
part of Mrs. Leavis’s article we have no 
queries to raise, but only admiration for the 
analysis which shows that the novel must (we 
have but little doubt, she none) derive from 
an epistolary form intermediate between it 
and * Lady Susan,’ and that it was influenced 
by her brother Henry’s marriage. But we 
shall have now to procure a still earlier num- 
ber of Scrutiny where Mrs. Leavis has 
‘demonstrated ’’ (her own word, and we ex- 
pect to agree) that ‘ Emma’ is a re-writing of 
The Watsons.’ Nor is it only for Jane 
Austen that we must go backward. In that 
October number, as the fourteenth of his 
“* yevaluations,’’ Mr. Leavis has a second and 
concluding essay on Joseph Conrad. 

We have sometimes said that a great artist 
does not give you sugar in your tea, but we 
think that criticism can afford too. Still, 
Scrutiny’s is the very best tea. 


WE have not always been pleased with the 

impromptu conclusions of the ‘‘ Brains 
Trust.”’ But recently two of them sent out 
to the world a suggestion we heartily approve, 
They agreed about the first Bill they would 
pass if they were in Parliament and had the 
chance. It would keep boys at school till 16 
and would not, we presume, be subject to the 
evasions and exceptions which our laws 
usually tolerate. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Samvuet Hanpy or CooLaLouGH, 
Co. WESTMEATH. 


‘Tg the King of the Swaddlers in Co. West- 
meath, the greatest hypocrite existing. He 
does not know the end of his Riches, and yet 
adores Plutus with the greatest Fervency. He 
has lately built a new House in which are 
forty cells for Swaddlers to lie in at the Quar- 
terly Meetings. He kills two Bulls every year 
to entertain them, in short he is a_ useless 
Member of Society, but his son will very 

robably be a better man, and undoubtedly a 

tter Christian for he despises Swaddling, 
and though he was Christened by the name of 
Wesley Handy, after their Pope, yet the 
young man is ashamed of the name, and 
writes himself Samuel Handy. 

Note.—The foregoing is taken from the 
Public Monitor or New Freeman’s Journal, 
a newspaper published in Dublin in 
1773. The only copy of which is in the Royal 
Irish Academy Library in Dublin, and was 


sent me by H. A. 8. Upton, ~_ 

In the English Dictionary, the description 
of a ‘“Swaddler ’’ is as follows: 

Swaddler: Orig., a nickname for a Metho- 
dist, especially a Methodist preacher in Ire- 
land, now for a Protestant in general. 

From a Dialect Dictionary: ‘‘ Swaddler.— 
A Wesley preacher; a hypocrite.” 


Co. Tyrone, XVII- anv XVIII-Century 
WILts anp Deeps. 


1615. Frixrer, Richard. 

Lease dated 1. April, 13 James I [1615] 
from Sir Thomas Ridgeway, Knt. and Bart., 
H.M. Vice-treasurer of War in Ireland, to 
Richard Fixter. of Agher, Co. Tyrone, yeo- 
man. 

A plot for a house and garden in Agher, 50 
feet and bounded by the High Street on the 
North; by Thomas Powells plot on West; by 
Burks land on East, and by the old Horse 
quarters on the South. Together with 2. acres 
in Burgess fields of Agher To Hold for ever as 
of the Manor of Portclare and BallyKargin in 
common Soccage. Lessee to build a good stone 
house within two years. 

Witnesses: —Emanuel Ley, John Bennet, 
John Walker, John Walbur, Power of Attor- 
ney, dated 20 June 1622 from the Lessor to 
Emanuel Ley, Eeq., to give Lessee possession. 


[Original Deeds in P.R.O. Dublin from 
Rolle Office. 2. Q-2-2. part 1. No. 8.] 


1666. Fixrer, John. 

Lease dated 28 May 1666 and 6, Chareg II. 

From Mary Richardson of Agher, widow of 
William Richardson, Esq., and John Fixter 
of Corrick in the parish of Clougher, Co, 
Tyrone, yeoman, for £10. fine and £105. rent. 
Two parks called Thomas Binney’s park and 
the Sadler’s park being 8. acres in the Burgess 
Fields of Augher To Hold for ever. 

Witnesses :—Will Hamilton, James Hamil- 
ton, Adam Eves, John Barneyes, Zachary 
Barnery. 

aed Deeds in P.R.O. Dublin from 
the Rolls Office, 2. Q-2-2. part 2. No, 29.] 


1680. Freminc, William. 

The last Will and Testament of William 
Fleming. Dated 20 Feb. 1679. Proved 11. 
Jan. 1660. 

To be buried in Church of Aughalurcher.— 
I devise 9 Cows, two 2-year old Bullocks, 5 
oy yr 3 Naggs, and one Mare; one Bond 
of £8. due by William Fleming dated! 10 Oct. 
1679, and one Bond of £5 due by John 
Fleming dated 10 Oct. 1679, to be divided into 
three parts, one part to my wife, and the 
other two parts to my son Hugh. I appoint 
my eldest son Malcolm Fleming and my third 
son John Fleming to be overseers. 

Concerning my holding held by Lease from 
M- Lord of Glenaly which I now enjoy to- 
gether with the Lease of tythes in this parish 
to my wife and son Hugh. To my son Mal 
colm what he already hath. To my son John 
what he already hath. 

Witness my hand this 20 day of Feb. 1679. 

(Signed) William Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Alex Weir, Malcome Fleminge. 

Alex Weere and Malcome Fleming swore as 
to writing 11 Jan. 1680, and Probate granted 


to Hugh Fleminge. 
 [Clogher Will, 1680.] 


1683. Fixter, Samuel. 

Exchequer Roll. 4 Feb. 1683. Ans. 

Margaret Moore of Dublin, spinster, dau. 
of William Moore, decd., and sister and 
Assignee of Ignatius Moore, against 

Richard Scarlett a tenant of said William 
Moore, or of her brother and trustee Robert 
Moore of Drogheda, Samuel Fixter lessee in 
ejectment of Scarlett, Defendants. 

Suit is about the half tate of Aghnavanner 
in Bo: Trugh, Co. Monaghan, owned long 
before the Wars by Rosse boy M’Connagh son 
and heir of Owen oge M’Connagh, decd, who 
sold it to said Robert Moore in trust for 
Plaintiff’s father, William Moore, for £80. 
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William Moore got possession and held till 
he was driven out by the rebels, and after- 
wards died when it descended to his son and 
heir Ignatius Moore who assigned it to Plain- 
tif his sister who about five or six years ago 
by her lessee Richard Gough brought an eject- 
ment in Common Pleas against William 
Jans to which one Margaret Bartlett, widow, 
appeared and defended which was tried last 
summer 12 months at Monaghan Assizes, and 
decided-in favour of Plaintiff. 


1683. Fixter, Samuel. 

Exchequer Answer, 8. Feb. 1683. 

Of Richard Scarlett and Samuel Fixter 
Defendants to Bill of Margaret Moore. They 
deny the whole Bill. 

Their title to half tate of Aghnavar is as 
follows: —‘‘ That Thomas Binney the elder, 
long since decd, bought it from the Irish and 
died long before the Wars, when it descended 
to his son and heir Thomas Binney who died 
inthe War leaving a widow who is still living 
and one child, a daughter, who about 24 years 
ago, about time of the Restoration, married 
Defendant Scarlett, by whom she had several 
children and died about 12 years ago. The 
lands are worth about 40.s. yearly and are 
held on same title as another tate. About 5 
years ago Plaintiff by Richard Gough sued 
William Jans for Aughaderry Steragh then 
in possession of Mary Barkly, widow, since 
deceased, and got a decree for it in which 
Aughnavar was included without any notice to 
the Defendants, so Scarlett by Defendant Fix- 
ter his Lessee brought an action of eject- 
ment in Court of Common Pleas for the half 
tate of Aughnavar. 


1687. Fixter, Samuel. 

A Lease dated 13. Sept. 1687. from Samuel 
Fixter of Corrick, Co. Tyrone, to John 
McKenna of Tullacrome, and Hugh McKenna 
of Aghadrumcrure both in parish Erigal, Co. 
Monaghan, To Hold for 13 years from 1. May 
last at £8. rent. The tate of Aghaderry, 
Oughtragh and half tate of Aghnavar, Co. 
Monaghan. 

Witnesses:—Pat McKenna, Thorlough 
McKenna, Joseph Anthony, Oliver Savage. 

[Rolls Office, Dublin, 2. Q-2-2. part 2, 
No. 43.] 

1705. Fieemin, John. 

The last Will and Testament of John 
Flemin of Tullyurggall, Co. Tyrone and 

arish of Derryloran. Dated 26 Jan. 1705. 

roved 12 Mar. 1705. 

To my son James Fleemin half my moveable 
goods whatsoever. To my wife Martha the 
other half. To my brother James a saddle and 


bridle and two ewes, and a sword. My hold- 
ing Tulliurggal and the white horse and cow 
that are in the hands of my father-in-law to 
be sold for use of my children. 

Debts owing to me:—Patrick O’Hagen 
10/6; Cormack O’Queen 13/-; Laghlen. 

vill, Christopher Boylam. 

Debts owing by me:—Robert Douglas £4; 
Malcolm Flemin 9/6; Will Flemin 124; 
Andrew Flemin 12/-, and a barrel of Oats; 
John Conder 184-; Mathew Flemin, a barrel 
of Oats; Robert Steward 3/4; Margert 
O’Queen, 184. 

Witness my hand this 26 Day of Jan. 1705. 


his 
(Signed) John x 
mark 
I appoint my father, my [ 
wife to be my executors. 
Witnesses :—David McCamly, James Flem- 
ing, his 
Malcolm x 
mark 
Probate granted 12 Mar. 1715 to Andrew 
Fleming and Martha the widow. David 
McCamly and Malcolm Fleming swear as to 
the writing. 
Endorsed :—Probate to Martha the widow 
of testator and Andrew the brother. 
{Armagh Will, 1715.} 


Prerogative Grant 1705. 
1705, July 7. Elizabeth Fremine als. Hamil- 
ton late of Calledon, Co. Tyrone, widow, decd. 
Admon. granted to John Hamilton of 
Calledon aforesaid Esq., ‘‘ Nepote’’ [ ? grand- 
son] of said decd. 


1707/8. Fiemen, Malcolm. 

Malcolm Flemen and George Renick of Slat 
Bey, parish of Clogher, Co. Tyrone, gents, 
Michael Johnston in Cornamucklagh in 

arish of Aghavea, Co. Fermanagh, yeoman, 

und to Bishop of Clogher in £1000, 19 Mar. 
1707/8. Dated 19 Mar. 1707/8. 

Condition of Bond that said Malcolm 
Flemen administrator of Goods of Malcolm 
Flemen and Margaret Elliott als. Flemen, 
decd, will deliver a true inventory of said 


Flemin. 


] and my 


Flemin. 


goods. 
(Signed) Malcome Fleming, George Renick, 
Michaell Johnston. 
Witnesses: —Ja: Richardson, Owen McCa- 
vill, Christopher Boylam. 
[Clogher Administration Bond 1707/8.] 


1711. Pattrick. 

The last Will and Testament of Pattrick 
Fleming of Tallyreagh, in parish of Drum- 
ragh, Co. Tyrone. Dated 29 Sept. 1710. 
Proved 30. Aug. 1711. 
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_ To be buried in Churchyard of Drumragh. 
To my dear wife Frances Fleming als. Brush, 

; also 2 cows and one acre of land, house 
and garden, 2 beds, and one pot crook and 
tongs to have the house so long as the Lease 
of mes lasts. 

To Robert Willson of Tallyreagh £20 in 
consideration of his portion with my daughter 
and also Leases . . . My houses in tenants in 
town of Omagh. 

To my brother James Fleming £5. of which 
there is a Bond in hands of John Beard of 
50/-, and the other 50/- to lie in hand of my 
executors to bury him the said James 
Fleming. 

The residue of my substance whatsoever to 
Robert Willson’s children and to William 
Buchanan’s children equally to be divided be- 
tween my grandchildren, i.e.—one moiety to 
Robert Willson’s children and one moiety to 
William Buchanan’s children (William 
Buchanan being married to my daughter 
Marget Fleming, and Robert Willson bein 
married to my daughter Janne Fleming 


according to judgment of Andrew Crawford of | 


Carnelea, and Francis Percy of Tatlyragh. 
£8 for my funeral. I appoint Robert Will- 
son of Tatlyreagh and William Buchanan of 
Gortnetova [or Fortnetova] to be executors. 
Witness my hand this 29 Sept. 1710. 
(Signed) Pattrick Fleming. 
Witnesses :—Francis Percy, Samuel Fultry, 
Andrew Crawford. 
— granted to Robert Willson 30. Aug. 


[Derry Will, 1711.] 
1716. Fremi1ne, Robert. 

The last Will and Testament of Robert 
Fleming of Grange in parish of Clonfeakle, 
Co. Tyrone, gent. Dated 29 Jan. 1714. 
Codicil 20 Feb. 1715. Proved 28 May 1716. 

To be buried in Churchyard of Benburbe. 
To my nephew John Clarke £30. To William 
Sterling £30. To my nephew Robert Fleming 
eldest son to my brother John Fleming £10. 
To his brother James Fleming of Lechonehone 
£10. To Ellinor Richardson widow £20. To 
her daughter Mary Barton £10. To Ellinor 
Boyd wife of John Boyd of Letterkeney £10. 
To Francis Lashly [or Loshly] or Lesly of 
Letterkeny £10. To John Darby [li.e. 
Lieut. John Darby] £10. To his eldest daugh- 
ter £10. To Thomas Courtney £5. To Ruth 
Marshall, widow £5. To Cornelious Atkinson 
£2:5/-. To Joseph Marshall junior £5. 
10/- to be distributed among the poor of 
parish of Armagh, and 10/- to the poor of 
the parish of Clonfeackle. To my nephew 


to be spent on my funeral. 

I appoint my nephew John Clarke with 
William Sterling to > executors and regj- 
duary legatees. 

Witness my hand this 29 Jan. 1714. 

(Signed) Robert Fleming. 

Witnesses:—Tho. Barton, Geo. Barton. 

Codicil dated 20 Feb. 1715:—£10 to my 
sister Ellinor Richardson. 

Se either signed nor witnessed. ] 

robate granted to executors 28 May 1716, 

Seal:—a Lion (or Dog) rampant. 

Armagh Will, 1716.] 
1717. Fueminc, William. 17-335-9032. 

Whyte, Thomas, v. Fleming, William, 
Regd. 9 May 1717. Deed of Lease dated }, 
May 1713 from Thomas Whyte of Redhill, Co, 
Cavan, Eeq., to William Fleming of Dromant 
in Balymagram Manor, in Auchelon parish, 


Co, Tyrone, gent. 


One-fourth part of Mullynahorne townland 
in said Manor, parish, and county, bounded by 
Alext Caldwell and Robert Miller of Mullyna- 
horne with consent of said William Fleming 
and of William Moore of Dromant aforesaid. 
Excepting to White three quarter-acres of 
turf or Joseph Marshall of Clondevagh 
in 'o Hold for lives of William 
Fleming son of John Fleming of Corolly in 
said Manor; of John Varnet of Dromant 
aforesaid, son of Samuel Varnet formerly of 
Dromant, decd; and grandson of John Moor 
late of Dromant ; and of William Fleming the 
Lessee with consent to renew for ever. Rent 
£11 :5/-. 

Witnesses to Lease: —James Pettigrue of 
Crelly; Robert Cochrane of Cleggan, and 
Henry Martin of Glencrue all in Co. Tyrone, 
and Alext McClintock. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.] 
Hy. Firzgeratp REYNOLDS. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


THE SEED OF A SHAKESPEARE 
SONNET ? 
WHETHER the similarity between the 
group of images in some lines of Dray 
ton’s second ‘Eglog’ of ‘The Shepheanis 
Garland’ (1593), and the group in Shake 
peare’s second Sonnet eal be regarded a 
a mere natural coincidence, or whether it 
can be taken as evidence of a real link 
between the poems, I would not venture 
determine. In either case the likeness appeals 
to me sufficiently curious to be worth recort 
ing. 
it we assume for a moment that the cor 


Robert Fleming my Sword and pistols. £10 


nection is causal and not merely casual, some 
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interesting points are at once obvious. Since 
the images are simply collocated in Drayton 
and are intimately fused in Shakespeare, it 
seems likely that Shakespeare is in Drayton’s 
debt rather than vice versa. It is also clear 
that the echoing, if any, is unconscious: 
Drayton’s lines are no more the “ sourge’”’ 
of the sonnet than the travel-books which 
Coleridge had read were the ‘‘ sources’’ of 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ Kubla Khan.’ 
And, as a corollary of this, it follows that 
Shakespeare wrote this sonnet at a time suff- 
ciently distant from his reading Drayton’s 
‘Eglog’ to allow of his having forgotten how 
the linked group of images came to be part of 
his imaginative store. Unless he had read 
Drayton’s lines in manuscript, he must there- 
fore have written the sonnet not earlier than 
at least a few months after the publication of 
‘The Shepheards Garland ’ in 1593. 

The ‘ Eglog’ is the one in which Wynken, 
the old man, is talking to Motto, the enthu- 
siastic young lover, and is warning him of 
the inevitable approach of old age. The 
dominant picture in Shakespéare’s sonnet is 
of the Youth, grown old, seen in the company 
of his young son. This similarity of theme, 
it may be argued, is in itself sufficient to 
account for the similarities of image in the 
two poems. But it might also be argued that 
the similarity of theme was the stimulus that 
stirred to activity in Shakespeare’s mind the 
memory-traces of Drayton’s lines. Here is 
the passage from Drayton : 


As thou art now, was I a gamesome boy, 

Though starv'd with wintred eld as thou do’st see, 
And well I know thy swallow-winged joy, 

Shalbe forgotten as it is in me. 


When on the Arche of thine eclipsed eies, 
Time hath ingrav’d deepe characters of death, 
And sun-burnt age kindlie moisture dries, 
Thy wearied lungs be niggards of thy breath, 
brawne-falne armes, thy camock-bended backe, 
time-plow’d furrowes in thy fairest field, 
The Southsaiers of natures wofull wrack, 
When blooming age must stoupe to starved eld, 
When Lillie white is of a tawnie die, 
Thy fragrant crimson turn’d ash-coloured pale, 
skin Orecast with rough embroderie, 
cares rude pencell, quite disgrac’d thy sale, 
When downe-beds heat must thawe thy frozen cold, 
And luke-warme brothes recure Phlebotomie, 
And when the bell is readie to be tol’d, 
To call the wormes to thine Anatomie: 
as then my boy, what once I said to 


(Hebel ed. I, p. 51). 


The images to which I would draw attention 
are: (1) ‘‘ wintred eld’’—this is an image 
which Drayton reiterates in lines 14, 60, 64-5 


of the ‘ Eglog ’ ; (2) the forehead ‘‘ ingrav’d ”’ 
with wrinkles; (3) the eyes darkened with 
age; (4) the deep furrows in a field as a sym- 
bol of wrecked beauty; (5) the crimson com- 
plexion (with the image of skin, rough as with 
embroideries, in close juxtaposition) ; (6) the 
cold blood of old age. All these images are 
pretty commonplace in poetry, but there are 
six of them, and all the six reappear in the 
Shakespeare sonnet which I now append for 
comparison : 
When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
on youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now 
Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held: 
Then being ask’d where all beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise.’ - 
How much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer “‘ This fair child of mine 
Shall and make my old excuse,” 
Proving his uty by succession thine ! 
This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feelst it cold. 


The images are there, but transmuted. That 
furrows should be changed to trenches was 
necessary after the introduction of the idea 
of ‘ besieging,’’ but the picture in line two is 
essentially the same as Drayton’s. A glance 
at the Concordance shows that “‘ livery’’ is 
connected with the human complexion, with 
the colour crimson, and with embroidery in 
Shakespeare’s mind; and it is perhaps worth 
noting that in line 20 of the ‘ Eglog’ we find 
the rosy complexion linked with the motion 
of gazing eyes—‘‘ The lothlie morpheu saf- 
froned the place, Where beuties damaske 
daz’d the eies of men.’’ If in Shakespeare’s 
mind ‘‘ livery’? was here associated with a 
rosy complexion, the word ‘‘ weed’ has, as 
one always felt, a valid ambiguity, - and 
means both ‘‘ garment ’’ and ‘‘ coarse plant.” 
And, in the ‘ Eglog,’ the ‘‘ damaske’”’ is 
immediately followed by the phrase ‘‘A frutles 
plot, with brambles overgrowne.’’ It is diffi- 
cult to believe that anyone has ever read the 
Drayton lines without having, for a moment 
at least, thought that the phrase “ quite dis- 
zrac’d thy sale ’’ had something to do with a 
commercial transaction. It 1s 
only afterwards—and probably after consult- 
ing a dictionary—that one realises that 
‘‘sale’’ is ‘‘ sele’’ and means “‘ good fortune, 
prosperity.’’ That Shakespeare’s stock of 
commercial-legal ideas and vocabulary was — 
very easily roused into action is notorious, 
and Drayton’s misleading phrase would, one 
imagines, be quite enough to set going the 
train of legal ideas about audits and bank- 
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ruptcies, and so on, which runs through the 
second half of the sonnet—‘‘ treasure, ’ 
shame,”’ ‘‘ thriftless,’’ ‘‘ use,’’ ‘‘sum my 
count,”’ ‘‘ excuse,’’ ‘‘ succession.’’ 

Whether this comparison is only a straw 
towards another Shakespearean mare’s nest, 
or whether it does allow us to catch a glimpse 
of the workings of the dark backward and 
abysm of memory which was sending up 
images to Shakespeare’s mind as he wrote 
this sonnet, must now be left to the decision of 
the judicious peruser. 

A. Davenport. 

Wigan. 


NOTES ON “KING” XVI. 


17384. Non cauponantes bellum sed belli- 
gerantes. Ennius, Pyrtrhus refusing to traffic 
in prisoners: Not making a petty trade of 
war, but really warring. Pope said), ‘‘ Kings 
now (except the King of Sweden) are the 
worst things upon earth. They are turned 
mere tradesmen: cauponantes bellum, non 
belligerantes.”’ Cf. Aesch., ‘Sept.,’ 526, 
he comes, he will do no petty dealing in war's 
trade. 

1743. Non dolet. It does not hurt. Pliny, 
Ep. 3, 16, tells how Arria stabbed herself and 
handed the dagger to her husband, saying 
“ Paete, non dolet.”” Cf. Martial, 1, 13, 
** Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci non dolet,’’ 
inquit ; ‘‘ Sed quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Paete, 
dolet.’’ Believe me, the wound I have made 
hurts not; but the wound you are to make, 
Paetus, that hurts me. Saintsbury, ‘ Caroline 
Poets,’ 3, 268, givds H. King’s version of 
Martial. 

17438. Nondum amabam, et amare ama- 
bam, quarebam quidtamarem, amans amare. 
St. Augustine, ‘ Cont,’ 3, 1. I loved not yet, 
yet I loved to love.—-I sought what I might 
love, in love with loving (Pusey). The motto 
of Shelley’s ‘ Alastor.’ 

1743c. Nondum omnium dierum  solem 
occidisse. Livy, 30, 26, the sun has not set for 
all time, i.e. the tables may be turned. Philip 
of Macedon’s truculent speech before the 
Roman envoys. 

1749. Non equidem invideo ; miror magis.— 
Quoted by Johnson, on viewing Burke’s fine 
house and lands near Beaconsfield. 

1753a. Non fui, fui, non sum, non curo. 
I was not, I was, I am not, I care not. A 
grave inscription, so well known as to be 
given by initials only, as was Sit Tibi Terra 
Levis. Cf. Anth. Pal. App. 280. 


ei GAAws tes Pevoerar’ 

I was not, I was born; I was, but am not, 

T shall be,”’ 

Whatever lying tongues may say, will not 

_ be true of me. 

1754a. Non habet in nobis iam nova plaga 
locum. Ov., ‘ex Ponto,’ 4, 16, 52, there is 
no longer room in my body for a new wound. 
Cf. Tennyson, ‘ Harold,’ 5, 2, ‘‘ brave Gurth, 
one gash from brow to knee.’’ Lucan 9, 814, 
totum est pro vulnere corpus. . 

1757. Ovid in banishment is excusing any 
‘* barbarous ’’ words that may have crept into 
his poem. 

1758. See ‘N. and Q.’, 181, 330. 

17). Non liquet. Cf. Bacon, ‘ Ady. of 
Learning,’ 2, 8, 5, ‘‘ These doubts or non 
liquets are of two sorts, particular and total.” 
Earlier than ‘ N.E.D.’s’ examples. 

1763. Cf. Menander, ‘ Boeotis,’ mAodros & 
éotw Kaxov, property isa 
screen for many woes. 

1766. Non omnia possumus omnes.  Eras- 
mus’ long note in ‘ Adages,’ 2, 3, 94. quotes, 
inter alia, Maharbal’s wise (?) saying to 
Hannibal, ‘‘ Non omnia eidem di dederunt,” 
the gods have not given all gifts to the same 
man. Cf. Q. Smyrnaeus 79, od yap dp’ avbp- 

17664. Non posse iucunde vivi nisi 
sapienter, honeste, iusteque vivatur: nec 
sapienter, honeste, iuste, nisi iucunde. Cic., 
‘de Fin.’, 1, 18, 57, that a pleasant life is im- 
possible unless it be wise, virtuous, and just; 
and a wise, virtuous and just life, if it be not 

leasant. A literal translation of Epicurus’ 

reek. ‘‘ Epicurean ethics in a nut-shell” 
(Warde Fowler). Plutarch’s treatise ‘‘ That 
pleasant life is impossible according to Epi- 
curus’ doctrine’’ is an obvious counterblast. 

1768. Add, ‘‘Or as Johnson did gay, ‘I 
cannot bear a French metropolis ’.’’ 

17684. Non possumus, we cannot—an 
vocable refusal. Pius ,IX’s reply when 
Napoleon III asked him to relinguish tem- 
poral power. The French nous ne pourous 
usually refers to spiritual affairs, but 
‘N.E.D.’s’ three examples are all secular. 
The source is no doubt ‘ Acts,’ iv, 20, Peter 
and John to the Jewish priests, ‘‘ non enim 

osumus quae vidimus et audivimus non 
oqui.’’ f. Luther’s famous saying at 
Norme, ‘‘ Hier stehe ich! Ich kann nicht 
anders. Gott helfe mir! Amen.’’ Here stand 
I. I can do no otherwise. God help me! 
Amen. 
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1771. We prefer a literal prose version: 
“Instead of making money to ease their lives, 
some blinded by avarice give up their lives to 
making money.’”’ The two lines have been 
held spurious. Bentley is particularly angry 
with faciunt patrimonia, which he calls 
scabies locutionis, a scabby phrase; and vitio 
caeci is a mere patch to fill the line. 

1773. Quoted by Gray, of his own careful 
silence in passing overhanging rocks. Swin- 
burne, dismissing Dekker’s ‘The Whore of 
Babylon’ as not worth consideration, adds 
“non ragioniam dj lor,’’ etc.—rather heavy 
metal for the occasion. 

17794. Non sine dis animosus infans. Hor. 
C., 3, 4, 20, a child inspired by the grace of 
heaven. 

1783. Non tali auzxilio, nec defensoribus 
istis Tempus eget. The times require other 
aid and other defenders than these.—‘‘ Such 
as yours ’’ would give the force of istis. There 
is a very exact parallel to Hecuba’s outburst 
in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ Chap. 12. On 
Olivta’s elopement ‘‘I had by this time 
reached down my pistols, when my poor wife 
... caught me in her arms. ‘ My dearest, 
dearest husband,” cried she, ‘the Bible is the 
the only weapon that is fit for your old hands 
now 


17844. Non tumulum curo; sepelit natura 


relictos. Maecenas, ‘‘ No useless sepulchre 
Icrave; Nature gives all her sons a grave”’ 
(Tyrrell). You would think a man of strict 


principles had said this, adds Seneca. Tyrrell 
imagines ‘‘ a cynical pleasure in mocking the 
forlorn dignity of the great nobles whose 
ashes were stored in the urns that lined the 
Latin and Flaminian roads.’’ Contrast No. 


1788. Noscitur e socio qui non cognoscitur 
ez se. Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.’, 3, 2, 53, gives 
comite for socio, the leonine hexameter allow- 
ing a short syllable at the caesura. But 
Fuller has ‘‘ noscitur e socio qui non noscetur 
ab ipso,’’ and renders ‘‘ We by their company 
do own Men by themselves to us unknown.” 
Don Quixote ii, Chap. 23, ‘‘ Tell me thy com- 
pany and I will tell thee what thou art,” 
of which King gives the French. Chesterfield, 
letter 43, gives this ‘‘ Spanish proverb ’’ in 
English. 

17914. Nos passions ont quelque chose de 
Vinfini. Boasuet. Our passions have some 
touch of the infinite. Cf. Shakespeare, ‘ Tr. 
and Cr.’ 3, 2, 88, ‘‘ This is the monstruosity in 
love, lady, that the will is infinite and the 
execution confined.’”’ La Rochefoucauld said 
that none of us know the utmost our passions 
have power to make us do. 


1792. On the study of rhetoric. 

1792. Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens 
adflavit anhelis, Illic sera rubens accendit 
lumina Vesper. Virg. ‘Georg.’, 1, 250, While 
on us the early sun has cast the breath of his 
panting steeds, Yonder the red star of eve 
shines late. Quoted by Bacon, ‘ Adv. of 
Learning,’ 2, 2, 13, on ancient knowledge of 
Antipodes ‘‘ by demonstration and not in 
fact.’ Also quoted with immense effect by Pitt 
on the slave trade, as the rising sun broke 
through the windows of the House of Com- 
mons. 

1795. Notre vie est du vent tissu. Joubert. 
Petronius 55 has ventus textilis, woven wind, 
for transparent gauze. Shelley, ‘ Alastor,’ 
177, ‘‘ Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous 
bee Of woven wind.”’ Cf. Crashaw’s “ aerial 
veil.’’ 

‘1796a. Notumque furens quid femina 
possit. Viwg. ‘ Aen.’, v, 6, the knowledge of 
what a woman's rage can wreak. Quoted by 
Scott, ‘ Kenilworth;’ Chap. 21. 

1797. Cf. Brer Rabbit, ‘‘ Bred en bawn in 
a brier-patch, Brer fox !”’ 

1804s. vots dpy Kat vois dxover, 
xwpa kat Epicharmus in Plut. ‘de 
Alex. fort.’ ‘the mind sees and the mind 
hears, all else is dumb and blind.’ 

1810. Cf, Cic. ‘de Sen.’ 8, 26, Solon... se 
quotidie aliquid addiscentem dicit senem 
fieri. Solon says that he reached old age still 
earning every day. 

1811. Compare, for sentiment not style, 
Chesterfield’s saying that nothing but a 
bishop is improved 7 translation. 

1815. Cf. Gray’s ‘‘one false step is ne’er re- 


trieved,’’ i.e., faux pas. Rowe’s ‘ Jane 
Shore’ had ‘‘ And one false step entirely 
damns her fame.’’ Peter of Blois 114, 


“* Solus lapsus virginum restitutionis reme- 
dium non meretur.”’ 4 
1816. Cf. Seneca, ‘ Agam.’, 259, nec regna 
socium ferre, nec taedae sciunt ; neither king- 
ship nor wedlock allows a rival. This in 
English is one of the commonest tags, e.g., 
Chaucer, ‘K.T.’, 767, ‘‘ Fulsooth is seyd, 
that love ne lordshipe Wol noght, his thankes, 
have no felaweship.’’ Spenser, ‘Mother Hub- 
berd,’ 1026, ‘‘ For Love and Lordship bide no 
aragone.’’ See Brewer, ‘ Phr. a Fable,’ 
for rench, German and Italian. a 
1819. ‘‘ Impersonal wealth’’ is unhappy 
for money as opposed to real property, for 
money is personal property. 
1821. Fulke Greville, on the death of Philip 
Sidney, “ He, only like himself, was second 
unto none.”’ 
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1824. Pereant qui. . Contrast Sir T. 
More on Vives, ‘‘ Solet enim peacere, si quid 
afferre alios videmus, quod nobis ante in 
mentem venit,’’ it is my way to be pleased if 
I find others produce something I had pre- 
viously thought of. 

1826. Aubrey quotes this on Lord Falkland, 
throwing away his own life for the death of 
his ‘‘ mistresse.’’ 

1827. Cf. Jonson, ‘ Sejanus,’ 5, 10, ‘‘ For- 
tune, thou hadst no deity, if men Had wis- 
dom.”’ Sandys, Ovid., ‘ Met.’, 11, comm. has 
the other reading, ‘‘ nullum numen abest,”” 
and renders, ‘‘ Where wisdome, there the 
God; a Diety We thee, O Fortune, make, 
and place on high,”’ or in plain prose, “‘ all 
the gods are on the side of the provident.’’ So 
Chesterfield quotes, Letter 28, with the moral 
that a man by proper care, labour, etc., may 
make himself what he pleases, ‘‘ except a good 
poet,”’ he adds. The two lines up to ‘‘deam ” 
are repeated by Juvenal, xiv, 315. 

1828. Johnson did not use nullum for ‘‘ no- 
thing,” as the full epitaph (quoted) shows; 
it is nullum genus. 

1829. Nullum simile quatuor pedibus 
currit. Brewer gives this to Sir E. Coke. 
Chapman on Iliad 2, has “‘ that a similitude 
must wno pede semper claudicare — Spon- 
danus] . . . only showeth how lame vulgar 
tradition is.”’ mtley, ‘ Phalaris,’ pref. ° 
16, quotes ‘‘ the English proverb.”’ 

1831la. Numerantur enim sententiae, non 
ponderantur ... in publico consilio. Pliny, 

Ep.’ 2, 12. ‘‘ Suffrages in Parliament are 
numbered, not weighed,’? Jonson, ‘ Discov- 
eries,’ § 57, a close translation of the whole 
passage of Pliny. The same figure in the 
elder Pliny, 7, 40. Heu., vana et imprudens 
diligentia! Numerus dierum comparatur, 
ubi quaeritur pondus. We reckon the num- 
ber of our good and bad days, while the true 
object of our search is their weight. Cf. 
Quintil. 10, 5, on declamations, Seneca, 
‘ Ep.’. 29, 12, philosophia praestabit .. . ut 
aestimes iudicia, non numeres: philosophy 
will enable you to weigh opinions, not merely 
count them. 

G. G. 


V. R. 


“WVAISTCOAT” OR VEST.’’—The 

Army Dress Regulations for 1904 write 
of a ‘‘ mess waistcoat’’; those for 1934 use 
the term ‘‘ Mess vest.’’ Presumably in the 
ee edition the wording has been left to the 
tailors. 


Bournemouth. Sayar. 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘RIPPS FAMILY.—Some 50 years ago, 
when on a visit to Cirencester, I came across 
Mr. Wilfred Joseph Cripps, C.B., F.S.A. We 
then discussed the subject of old English gil- 
ver hallmarks. In 1898, J. Murray published 
Mr. Cripps’s 6th edition of ‘Old English 
Plate.’ I have failed to link him up with 
the family of Sir Stafford Cripps; was thers 
any connection? Mr, W. J. Cripps’s wife, | 
was told, had some relationship to Princ 
Bismarck’s family. 


F. Brapsury, F.8.A, 


PRUCE: NEVILLE.—Can anyone tell me 
~~ what relation the Bruces of Pickering in 
Co. Yorks. were to Robert Bruce’s family, and 
whether the Nevilles of Thornton-Bridge “a 
3 miles’’ from Pickering were related to the 
Nevilles of Raby and Sheriff Hutton (about 
10 miles off). Leland says that one of the 
three heiresses of the Ward family of Gwen- 
dale married a Neville of Thornton Bridge. 
Would Pickering be in the Lordship of Skel- 
ton given to Robert Bruce by William I? 


E. M. G. 


.S. MILITARY OFFICERS.—I should be 
glad of particulars of the following 
American soldiers: (1) Genl. Taylor, quarter. 
master-general in 1867; and (2) Colonel Clin- 
ton E, Spencer (? of the Florida militia). 


Pp. T. 


USTER OF 1539.—By virtue of a Royal 
Commission of 1539, ‘‘ all harnessed and 
furnished men in Counties, and other able 
bodied persons fitt for warre ’’ were mustered 
that year. A calendar of the returns is in 
‘Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry 
VIII’ and has been republished — elsewhere. 
Have these returns been printed in full? 


P. 


MAN-EATING TREE OF MADAGASCAR. 

—At clxxiv., p. 264 (9 April, 1938), 
I enquired about the story of this tree, circu 
lated throughout the world’s press by Carle 
Liche, a Polish explorer who, about 1880, sent 
an account of his supposed adventures in 
Madagascar to Dr. Omelius Fredlowski. The 
recent prominence of Madagascar has caused 
this fantastic fiction to be re-published. Is 
<_< otherwise known of Liche? In his 
published ‘ Letters,’ Darwin spoke critically 
of the Man-eating Tree ; were there any other 
contemporary criticisms of this attempt to im- 
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on the world’s credulity, which is no 
more than a violent exaggeration of the pro- 
pensities of various insect-eating plants? Has 
the story any parallel in other traveller's tales 
in any part of the globe? <a 


USLIN DRESSES.—Writers on dress 
worn at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century sometimes 
state that muslin dresses were put on in a 
damp state, so that they should mould them- 
selves to the figures of the wearers, e.g., Nevil 
Truman, ‘Historic Costuming,’ ‘‘ They 
| aed muslin dresses circa 1800) were 
amped before being put on.’’ Is there any 
contemporary authority for this curious idea ? 


M. H. Donps. 


OCALITIES AND TRADES. — Certain 
districts or thoroughfares are associated 
with particular professions or trades, e.g., 
The Temple, Spitalfields, Harley Street, Hat- 
ton Garden, Savile Row. It should be inter- 
esting to have a record of them, to include 
especially those where the association has been 
severed as, for instance, Craven Street, in 
which it can be said no longer that ‘‘ the 
find 
In ‘ Vanity Fair,’ chapt. lvi., we are told 
that ‘‘ Master George wore . . . the neatest 
little kid gloves which Lamb’s Conduit Street 
could furnish.’’ Was this street at one time 
famous for the manufacture of gloves ? 


H. G. L. K. 


0 GOOD TO NOBODY: A PLANT 
NAME.—This name is given to the 


‘Spotted Persicaria (Polygonum Persicaria), 


as I was informed by a friend who formerly 
lived in this neighbourhood (North Hamp- 
shire). The labourer who told him the name, 
ave this account of its origin: ‘‘ When our 

rd was on earth He came upon some of this 
stuff and took it up between His finger and 
thumb, and said: ‘You are no good to 
nobody,’ and there is the mark of His finger 
and thumb to this day.”” This alludes of 
course to the purplish blotch on its leaves. 
The story seems to be incomplete. Is it known 


elsewhere ? 
G. E. P. A. 


MPLE EWELL, NEAR DOVER.—(s.v. 
Commandry: Preceptory, Round 
Churches).—May I ask whether any inter: 
relation existed between Temple Ewell, a 
village and presumably manor, on the Canter- 
bury-Dover Road, and (a) The Preceptory at 


Swingfield (ante p. 150) and (b) the church 
on the Western Heights at Dover (ante p. 
150). I would welcome any notes on Temple 
Ewell, which might be obtained from Hasted’s 
‘ History of Kent,’ to which at present I have 
no means of access. 

TuRISTO. 


> H HALLS” AND ‘‘MOOT HALLS.” 

—What was the categorical distinction 
between the form and original p of a 
civic building styled a booth hall, and that 
answering to the name moot hall? Examples 
of the former are met with at Evesham (Wor- 
cestershire) and Hereford, now converted into 
an hotel, while the latter are seen at Alde- 
burgh (Suffolk), Elstow, near Bedford, etc. I 
am under the impression that the moot hall 
is a lineal descendant of the Saxon folk moot 
or shire moot, a meeting place for local 
government, and booth hall was the location 
of former markets. Am I right? 

TURISTO. 


E EVACUATION OF DUNKIRK.—Is © 
there a stratum of truth in the recently 
ublished book, ‘ The Snow Goose ’—by Paul 
allico—which has as its subtitle (on the 
wrapper) “‘ a story of Dunkirk ’’? “< 


OBS FOR FAIRIES.—May I ask whether 
the term ‘‘hob”’ meaning a fairy, is 
liar to Yorkshire and Derbyshire? I 

eard a reference to a hob in the Peak dis- 
trict over the wireless in Children’s Hour 
recently, and remembered that in the East 
Yorkshire dales there are stories of Farndale 
Hob, of High Farndale; Hodge Hob of Brans- 
dale; The Hob of Chop Gate, Cross Hob of 
Lastingham, and others, all amid the North 
Riding moors N.W. of Pickering. I see by 
ay there is a Hob Garth south of the Esk 
Valley running out to Whitby. It would 
appear that hob can also mean a clown. Has 
it any relation to hobgoblin, and is the word 
more prevalent in the North? 

QUERIST. 


IELD-NAME:;: PIGHTLE.”—The word 
‘* Pightle ’’ attaches to two small fields in 

the parishes of Buckingham and Maids More- 
ton.. Signifying a narrow close or meadow 
this field-name appears to prevail in many 
parts of England. The ‘O.E.D.’ definition is 
a small field or enclosure; a close or croft. 
Barnes Pikle is a narrow footpath between 
Ealing Broadway and West Ealing. More 
than half a century ago a pitchfork was 
known as a pikle in. the Wirral Peninsula 
(Cheshire) and it has been suggested that the 
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lane leading to the farm owned by someone 
named Barnes was shaped like a pikle, with 
labourers’ cottages outside the fork and the 
farmhouse in the middle. It has also been 
stated that ‘‘ pightle’’ is akin to pitchel, a 
wedge-shaped tool used in wood-splitting and 
road-breaking, and it has been cbserved that 
the field adjoining a farmstead usually has 
an irregular side, owing to the encroachment 
of premises and approaches. As this is 
troublesome in farm operations, it has been 
pointed out, straightening up has been 
effected by taking off a paddock, which, in 
actual practice, results in a wedge-shaped lay- 
out. In East Anglia the word-form is com- 
monly “ pikle’’; in Scotland ‘‘ pight.”’ It 
has also been written ‘‘ pykle.’”’ The Gaelic 
fiscal denomination peighinn,’’ also mean- 
ing a penny, the worth of a croft per annum 
at one time, has been advanced as the origin 
of the Scottish ‘‘ pight.’’ 

Pightle has been claimed as from Middle 
English—pightil, pictel, pigtel, pichel—a 
small field, converted in some places by popu- 
lar etymology into pigtail. At Huntington, 
near Chester, an inn bears the name of The 
Rake and Pikel, and in that part of the 
country the word is still said to be used by 
older farm workers rather than pitchfork. 

Quotations from documents relating to 
Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk have provided 
pighill, pickhill, pightell, pitle. In Southey’s 
Commonplace Book the word was described as 
of “‘ frequent occurrence.”’ 

A blind sea-channel off Great Yarmouth is 
charted The Pightle, and is wedge-shaped be- 
tween shoals of sand, ‘‘ Mabillespightell ” 
— in a Colchester Borough Court Roll of 


Is it possible there are any other forms or 
recorded instances of its use, more especially 
in field names? A house at Sheringham (Nor- 
folk) named ‘‘ The Pightle’’ must originally 
have occupied a piece of land answering to 
this description. The pightle at Buckingham 
is a sloping and gradually narrowing croft, a 
public field-path running alongside. The vil- 
lage of Pitstone near Tring has early ‘forms of 
spelling suggesting an origin of similar 
derivation. 

QUERIST. 


ARLIAMENT.—When and where did the 
first parliament meet in England? 
H. A. 


WHEATLEY (H. B.).—Where did this 
author die (1917) ?- aie 


Replies, 


THOMAS MUNDY, PRIOR OF 
BODMIN. 
(cliii. 183, 261, 297; clvii. 456; clxxii. 82, 
102, 141.) 


ME. A. L. Rowse, in his ‘Tudor Cornwall,’ 

1941, deals at considerable length with 
the history of Bodmin Priory, and with its 
last Prior, Thomas Mundy alias Wandsworth. 
He suggests that Thomas Munday was 
perhaps “ an illegitimate member of a well- 
known family in the City of London which 
has provided a Lord Mayor.’’ In a footnote 
‘“‘perhaps’’ becomes ‘‘ most probable 
apparently on the sole ground that this 
ecclesiastic, who was certainly a son of Sir 
John Mundy, Mayor of London, bore the alias 
of Wandsworth. One need not necessarily 
take exception to aspersions on the moral 
character of an ancestor who died just over 
four centuries ago, but I think there are good 
grounds for rebutting the charge, and no 
evidence on which the Mayor could be con- 
victed, or his son branded as a bastard. In his 
will, Sir John Mundy refers to his four sons 
William, Vincent, Thomas and John. His 
widow who died in the same year—1537— 
names her sons Thomas, John and William, 
probably omitting Vincent, who was his 
father’s heir, on that account. 

John Mundy, who occurs in both wills, 
mentions in his will his brother Thomas 
Mundy (the Prior) to whom he leaves “ my 
black gowne last made and furred with 
cunnye [coney].”’ 

Even if Sir John Mundy did not differen- 
tiate between his legitimate sons and one who 
was illegitimate, it is unlikely that his widow 
should name her husband’s illegitimate son 
with the rest of her children, and first on the 
list. 

I believe that an individual who is illegiti- 
mate can have no legal relations except a 
mother, or his own descendants, and yet, on 
his executors renouncing probate of the ex- 
Prior’s will, administration is granted to 
Richard Mundy, his ‘‘ cousin.” _ 

In the ‘ Records of Merton Priory’ by A. 
Heales, 1898, the name of Mundy does not 
occur, but Thomas Wandesworth ‘ a confrater 
professed of the said house” was present at 
a chapter held in 1501 to elect a prior, and 
again in 1530 for the same purpose. Obviously 
this is the same person, who used no alias at 


Merton, but had adopted the name of Wands 
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worth in lieu of that of Mundy. 

I should be glad to know the views of 
yeaders who are familiar with the custom in 
monastic houses, whether there is anything 
unusual in the use of such an alias, or whether 
Mr. Rowse is justified in his presumption of 
illegitimacy. 

P. D. Munpy. 

TEVENSON AND OSBOURNE: ‘THE 

WRECKER’ (clxxxii. 121).—Chap. 24, 
“Tt was blowing fresh outside with a strong 
send to sea.” 

In ‘The Aphrodysial,’ a play written by 
William Percy in 1602, of which I sent a 
description to ‘N. and Q.’ some years ago, 
there are the lines :— 

But why should she feare, by dan Cupid? 

The fellest Beastes that in Sea move 

At th’ encounter of any Send-Tyde 

Will crouch to the Queene of Love. 
with a marginal note: 


Any vast and extraordinary billowe [that] comes 
against [a] ship or other vessell at sea the saylours 
call it a send of the sea. 

This seems to be an example of an unusual 
_phrase surviving from Elizabethan times in 
the United States when it has fallen out of 
use in England. 

M. H. Dopps. 


USICAL GHOSTS (clxxxii. 148, 223).—I 
have frequently heard that the chanting 

of church music has been heard in the ruins of 
Fountains Abbey, but I do not know the 
source of the story. Miss Edith Sitwell in 
her book on Bath mentions a house there in 
which music was heard from outside when the 
house was standing empty, but I have not got 
the book and cannot give the exact reference. 


M. H. Donps. 


Au HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET 
(clxxxii. 128, 178).—Mr. pe CastTRo’s 
remarks on Dr. Edward Tyson (1650-1708) are 
of decided interest. I had followed up some 
earlier points as to Tyson and his curious 
career. It is fortunate that Tyson’s monu- 
ment comes from St. Dionis Backchurch and 
then into All Hallows, Lombard Street. 
Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach, the 
Frankfurt collector and traveller, 1683-1734, 
who in his journeys took four thousand books 
back from England, Holland and North Ger- 
many, made many special comments on his 
Visits to Oxford in August, September and 
October 1710. 
Von Uffenbach in his book, in his Oxford 
section, commented notably in his compart- 


ment upon the ‘ Schola Anatomica,’ and he 
spoke of Thomas Hearne the junior Librarian 
with curious criticism. 

The German traveller wrote :— 


_ Further we saw the skeleton of a pigmy, men- 
tioned by Benthem, p. 327. This skeleton has very 
white, sharp teeth. One would take it for the 
skeleton of a monkey: it is not an ell high. Dr. 
Edward Tysonl, in his treatise Orang Outang sive 
homo Sylvestris, in which he also treats de 
Pygmaeis, makes mention of this. The Librarian 
insisted on his opinion that it was an old man, 
because it had all its teeth. But could it not be a 
child which had cut all its teeth? If it is an old 
man he must have been a very smalt dwarf: for 
that it was really a pygmy credat Judaeus Apella, 
non ego. . 2 

Von Uffenbach’s various remarks and 
allusions are marked by humour and by many 
sharp comments. 


Note 1—Dr. Edward Tyson sent in June, 1706, a 
number of books to Dr. Hudson for the Bodleian 
Library. He asked Dr. Hudson to accept a copy 
of his book “ Ourang Outang "; this book was in 
fact on the dissection of a chimpanzee. Hearne 
sets out a long letter written by Tyson. He was 
a Master of Arts, 1673, of Magdalen Hall, who 
practised medicine in London and took the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine at Cambridge. Hearne says 
he was a man of “ Parts and Ingenuity.” He died 
1 Aug., 1708, and left over £30,000; he was a 
physician of Bethlem Hospital. Tyson’s monument 
is now in All Hallows’ Church, Lombard Street; 
it is, with its long inscription, well preserved. 

Note 2—‘ Oxford in 1710,’ from the Travels of 
Z. C, von Uffenbach. Edited by W. H. Quarrell, 
roan and W. J. C. Quarrell, M.A. Blackwell, 


W. H. QuaRReELt. 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS (clxxxii. 148, 223). 
‘“ —See Emile Male’s ‘ Religious Art in 
France: XIII Century,’ translated by Dora 
Nussey, 1913, pp. 98-130. 

The Psychomachia of Prudentius tells of 
the battle of the Virtues and Vices in Vir- 
gilian verse, and often resembles a cento of 
the Afneid. The combatants are Ira et 
Patientia, Luxuria et Castitas, Superbia et 
Humilitas, Largitas et Avaritia, Fides et 
Idolatria, Concordia et Discordia, Pudor et 
Libido. 

A. R. Baytey. 


The seven deadly sins were a popular 
feature of medieval symbolism. They were 
very popular in Elizabethan literature and 
are found with full descriptions in Marlowe’s 
‘Doctor Faustus’ and Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queen ’; Richard Tarlton, the famous clown, 
wrote a play in two parts called ‘ The Seven 
Deadly Sins’ : — 


It is generally assumed that a scenario entitled 
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The Plott of the Secound Parte of the Seven 
Deadlie Sinns, which has survived among Alleyn’s 
papers, has reference to Tarlton’s lost play.—The 
play fell into seven divisions, each of which was 
ushered in by the appearance of an allegorical per- 
sonage representing one of the deadly sins. An 

isode illustrative of the nature of the sin 
then followed.—Envy is depicted in the tale of 
Ferrex and Porrex, Sloth in the story of Sar- 
danapalus, and Lust in that of Tereus. (Creizenach, 
us Drama in the Age of Shakespeare,’ pp. 


M. H. Dopps. 


They are depicted on an interesting old 
Italian Bas-Relief, c. a.p. 1300, that formerly 
belonged to a conventual church in the south 
of France and was presented to Lynchmere 
Church, Sussex, in 1906. 

E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


The seven deadly sins were a common sub- 
ject for wall-paintings in churches. One 
formerly at Ingatestone, Essex, was circular 
in form and had, as its centre, a representa- 
tion of hell. This fresco was covered with 
whitewash in about 1867. 

Francis W. STEER. 


HAMMER PONDS: WEALDEN IRON 

(clxxxii. 205).—Your corespondent should 
find useful E. Straker’s ‘ Wealden Iron’: a 
monograph on the former ironworks in the 
counties of Sussex, Surrey and Kent, com- 
prising a history of the industry from the 
earliest times to its cessation; together with a 
topographical survey of the existing remains 
from personal observation, published by G. 
Bell in 1931. 

A. Mary Krrkvs. 


We have in the Hertford Museum a smail 
signal cannon, cast by Jukes at the Roberts- 
bridge Abbey forge in 1749, falsely marked 
I.F. on the trunnion, such as is mentioned by 
Straker, at p. 316: illustrations, pp. 317, 167. 
This was rescued recently from an old iron 
dump. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.8.A. 


(HE ABBEY OF SS. SERGIUS AND 
BACCHUS, ANGERS (clxxxii. 93, 165). 
—In addition to the cells to the Benedictine 
abbey of St. Sergius and St. Bacchus, Angers, 
mentioned in my previous communication, 
may I add yet a further instance that was 
founded at Swavesey, Cambridgeshire, temp. 
Edward the Confessor by Alan de la Zouch. 
Its property, however, was transferred to the 
Carthusian house of St. Anne, Coventry, 
which had only recently been founded, in 1381, 
by William, Lord Zouch (the re-occurrence of 


the name is suggestive), in 1393, and this be 
fore the final suppression of the alien houses 
in 1414. 

E. Morzis, 

Totnes, Devon. 

There is often a connection, at times recon. 
dite, between the sacred and the profane. But 
it now for the first time occurs to me that the 
constant and not irritating expletive “ 
Bacco,” so frequently used by the common 
folk in Florence and in Tuscany generally 
may have no reference to Bacchus, god of 
wine, but to no other than St. Bacchus, found 
in Roman Martyrology. Possibly the ancient 
Florentine picked up one of his pet expree 
sions (as above) from contact with Rome or 


Piacenza. 
Maurice W. Brockwet, 


,URIPIDES AS A WOMAN-HATER 
(clxxxii. 50, opinion of 
Jerome is quoted by John of Salisbury, 
‘Policraticus,’ 8, 11, ‘‘Scribit beatus 
Ieronimus quia totae Euripidis tragoediae in 
yg maledicta sunt.”” He clearly forgot 
cestis. 


MUTINIES IN 1797 (clxxxii. 206).—W. T. 

 Wincent’s ‘Records of the Woolwich 
District,’ Vol. ii, contains an interesting 
account of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, 
and on p. 412 we learn that discontent among 
the soldiers culminated in a mutiny and a 
demand for “‘ more pay and less drill ’’ at the 
same time as the naval mutiny of the Nore 
(1797). The men turned their officers out of 
barracks and fortified themselves within the 
building. It appears that for some time 
previously they had complained about in- 
ferior and insufficient f Drastic discip- 
line was another grievance. 

G. W. K. 


ANORIAL COURTS (clxxxii. 191).—A 
similar query upon this subject appeared 
at clxxvii. 156, but unfortunately drew no 
response. I wrote upon that occasion: “ the 
City holds courts for Southwark, which are 
now an empty formality ; and courts are held 
at Lexington, where they are necessary for the 
operation of the open fields system.”’ 
Although local guide-books often say Courts 
are held, these statements should be cautiously 
received : in 1939 I read in a current directory 
that courts were still annually held for 4 
certain manor but on investigation found they 
had been discontinued above twenty-five ye 
Pp. T. 
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Lord Chief Justice Scroggs, in his ‘ Prac- 
tice of Courts Leet & Courts Baron,’ 1702, 
says ‘‘ Courts-Baron is incident to a Mannor 
and a Mannor cannot be, without a Court 
Baron and Suitors,’’ etc. By the Law of 
Property Act 1922, all manorial incidents 
were extinguished, subject to certain pro- 
vision for compensating the lord and his 
steward, by now complied with. If the Court 
Baron is gone, there can be no suitors nor 


court-rolls, and only a manor of repute is left. 


T. Water Hatt. 


“TTJUNDREDS AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT DIVISIONS (clxxxii. 78, 139). 
—In one instance at least, that of Wirral in 
Cheshire, the name of the ancient Hundred is 
still flourishing and in continual use by every- 
body living in it. This survival may be due 
to natural configuration, since the original 
boundary can only have altered, except for a 
few miles at the Chester end, by gradual 
erosion of the coastline. The name of the 
Hundred—Wirheal in the ninth century—is 
rpetuated by such existing bodies as a Petty 
Saal Division holding bi-weekly courts, 
an Urban District Council (for six a 
only), a Hospital and a Joint Hospital Board, 
a Guardians Committee which is a branch of 
the Cheshire County Council, a Registration 
District, a County School, a squadron of the 
Cheshire Yeomanry, and formerly a Wirral 
Railway. 

Perhaps it may not be too irrelevant here to 
enquire the meaning of the eighteenth-century 
expression ‘‘ the Hundreds of Drury,’’ quoted 
at ante p. 86 (s.v. ‘Long Acre without the 
Coachbuilders ’). 

W. W. G. 


[SLE_OF MAN: TERRITORIAL DIVI- 

SIONS (clxxxii. 163, 223).—The six divi- 
sions enquired about are known as Sheadings. 
Each is composed of three parishes, with the 
exception of Garff Sheading, which now con- 
tains only two; but there has in the past been 
some re-allotment of parishes to Sheadings. 
Hence the Sheading boundaries are those 
of parishes. The six Sheadings—three 
Northern and three Southern—were prob- 
ably instituted by Norse settlers in the 
tenth or eleventh century for admin- 
istrative purposes, and they still elect 
representatives—sixteen in all—to the House 
of Keys. The four towns—Douglas, Ramsey, 
Castletown and Peel—are in this and many 
other ways independent. By old custom Glen- 
faba is considered to be the premier Sheading 
as containing Tynwald Hil where the laws 


are ere and its Coroner, a kind of 

tty sheriff, has the duty of ‘‘ fencing” the 
ourt of Tynwald annually. That is, of 
solemnly declaring it in being and its peace 
inviolable. Each Sheading has its Coroner, 
and the overseers of the Common Lands are 
similarly classified, but generally speaking the 
Sheadings have little individual importance 


to-day. W. W. G. 


MAN (clxxxii. 8).—This is the vernacular 

name in Tibet and elsewhere for a 
Buddhist bes wheel. In consists of a 
small metal cylinder with a wooden handle, 
the interior of which contains a paper roll 
upon which is inscribed the mystic words 
‘*Om mani padmi hum,” meaning ‘“ Hall to 
the Jewel in the Lotus.’”’ in honour of 
Gautama Buddha the founder of the Buddhist 
religion. They are carried in the right hand 
by the lamas and others and each revolution 
of the wheel is supposed to-have the same 
meritorious effect as if the words were recited 
by the human voice. Some of the Buddhist 
temples with large manis which 
are revolved periodically by lay devotees, 
such as the one at Darjeeling in Upper 
Bengal. 

Wituram Haxcourt-Batu. 


FEATHERBED LANE (clxxxii. 8, 41, 81, 

237).—On my way to Hemel Hempstead 
quite recently I cycled down the lane men- 
tioned by Mz. Fynmore at the second refer- 
ence. It runs downhill from Felden to the 
main Kings-Langley = Boxmoor road, which it 
joins near Two Waters, and it is rather more 
than a mile in length. Although the surface 
is now metalled, the steepness and narrowness 
of this lane leaves little doubt what its 
condition must have been when it acquired its 
name, and strengthens, I think, the suggestion 
which I have already put forward as to the 
reason for so naming such lanes. 

L. M. W. 


LACE-NAMES : READY TOKEN; 
DROPSHORT (clxxxii. 65).—One ex- 
planation as to the probable meaning of the 
lace-name ‘‘ Ready Token ’’ has been offered 
y the author of ‘ Highways and Byways in 
the Cotswolds,’ published by Macmillan, to 
the effect that it signified an ash tree or clump 
of trees in a conspicuous position at the inter- 
section of old roads in the Cotswolds, north- 
east of Cirencester. This ‘‘token’’ or “‘sign’” 
proved a readily-distinguished landmark to 
guide travellers of old. I haven’t the exact 
words by me. A. 
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The Library. 


and Deeley of Halesowen. By R. Mount- 
(Charles Griffin & Co. Ltd., 
London). 


The Saunders and Lumley Families of the 
County of Northampton in the Sixteenth 
Century. By L. Graham H. Horton-Smith. 
(Reprinted from the Journal of the North- 
amptonshire Natural History Society and 
Field Club of December, 1941. 

The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official organ of 
the Society of Genealogists. Vol. ix, 
March, 1942. No. 6. Free to members. 
Non-members 3s. 


M® Mountford Deeley, at the ripe age of 

eighty-six, has written an interesting 
little account of his genealogical origins, to 
satisfy relatives and friends. It is not a de- 
tailed family history containing the evidences 
the expert always likes to see for himself: we 
cannot therefore check all the descents, even 
when not of a legendary character. He begins 
with an account of the D’Oyley family, with 
its Norman origins, but he does not establish 
the connection he claims for them with his 
father’s family, Deeley of Halesowen, which 
he traces from a Roger Deeley who lived there 
in the sixteenth century. The family of 
Mountford, into which his ancestor Edward 
Deeley married, he carries back to Mountfords 
of Lapworth, in Warwickshire, in the six- 
teenth century, and descends them from Sir 
Baldwin Montfort (1412-74), with several 
generations behind him. Both the Deeleys and 
the Mountfords, as well as the Whiles (an- 
other family from which he descends), have 
for generations been connected with engineer- 
ing, glass manufacturing and ironfounding 
in and around Stourbridge, and Mr. Deeley, 
a qualified engineer himself, with scientific 
interests, is able to tell us much about their 
activities. There are a number of plates, of 
family portraits and old churches associated 
with his ancestors. 

Mr. Horton-Smith’s scholarly paper deals 
in great detail with two difficult problems in 
his own family history, and demands close 
study. The first problem concerns Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Saunders, of Sibertoft, 
Co. Northampton: he died in 1528. She is 
said to have married firstly a Catesby, and 
secondly a Johnson. Mr. Horton-Smith iden- 


tifies the two husbands as Thomas Cates 
of Hinton, and John Johnson, Merchantia 
the Staple in Calais. The difficulty is dam 
Elizabeth was still apparently alive as wi 
of John Johnson while her first husbagem 
Thomas Catesby, was also alive with a secqmmn 
wife, Anne Ingoldsby. The second probiam 
concerns another Elizabeth Saunders, wifelm 
Francis Lumley, of Clipston, who is shou 
to have been granddaughter to Thomas Samm 
ders, not daughter as stated in the Visitatim 
pedigrees, and so niece to the previous Elia 
beth. Mr. Horton-Smith concludes witht 
memoirvof the late W. G. Lumley, Q.C. @ 

The Genealogists’ Magazine keeps brava 
on its way. The present number is as full” 
meat ’’ as ever. The special feature ig Mim 
C, H, Harrison’s paper on the trial of 
Henry Fiennes for the abduction of Gram 
Somerville in 1621. Mr. Sherwood has im 
dexed all the persons, some three hundai 
mentioned in Jackson’s Ozford Journal 
21 April, 1810. The list of apprentices am 
freemen of the Armourers’ Guild, 1416-160 
is concluded. The usual pages dealing wie 
additions to the library, printed and Mam 
contain items of wide variety and interegiam 


4 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 164, c. 1, 1. 3 from foot, and c. 2a 
6, 23, for ** rere-dosters read _rere-dorters. ) 
at ante p. 165, c. 2, 1. 22, for “‘ Oulst ” read Ouemi 
and again at 1. 21 from foot for “Anger in Gothigg 
read Angevin Gothic. a 


Noricts TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not unde : 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. a 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of chal 
Contributors are requested always to give tim 
names and addresses, for the information of Gm 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to anole 
contributor, correspondents are requested to pull 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the numa 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter rete” 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to @m 
article which has already appeared, co ndenty: 
are requested to give within parentheses—immimg 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of iim 
series volume and page at which the con’ ry 
in question is to be found. a 

THe MANAGER will be pleased to forward im 
specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any addresses 
friends which readers may like to send to himia@ 


Printed in Gréat Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, if 
f County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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